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must not adhere to your merely negative attitude to religion, resulting 
in an abbreviated human nature; and you can be Christian with a good 
conscience, for we offer you a Christianity whose appropriation involves 
in no particular a sacrificium intellectus." 

It is a book for the times; and while apologetic and militant, it is yet, 
without unnecessary sharpness, irenic, clear, and warm. 

George B. Foster. 
The University op Chicago. 



THE MAIN PROBLEMS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 

Of late it has become increasingly evident that New Testament scholars 
are in substantial agreement in holding that it is impossible at this time 
to write a Life of Christ. So far as is known, material adequate for such 
a pretentious undertaking does not exist, and probably never will. The 
present feeling is that real contributions to our knowledge in this field 
are to come from the study of special themes, and recent results certainly 
seem to justify this contention. Professor Barth has followed the letter 
of this view in the method of his book, 1 even if he departs from its spirit. 
He aims to select from the life of Jesus the problems important for belief 
that are at present most beset by doubt. He chooses the following: (i) 
"Jesus' Preaching of the Kingdom of God" (pp. 32-70); (2) "Jesus and 
the Old Testament" (pp. 71-105); (3) "The Miracles in the Life of Jesus" 
(pp. 106-46); (4) "The Prophecy of Jesus Regarding His Return" (pp. 
147-81); (5) "The Death and Resurrection of Jesus" (pp. 182-228); (6) 
" The Self-consciousness of Jesus " (pp. 229-84). These are all questions 
of first importance, and all of them beset with difficulties. There is not 
one that does not immediately recall to mind important monographs of 
recent date devoted to its discussion. Professor Barth devotes small space 
to the discussion of such works, because he seeks to avoid the merely 
polemical, and because he has especially in mind a class of readers for 
whom such matter would have little interest. It is not so much to the 
investigators that he is speaking as to the pastors, church theologians, and 
laity. He even pays educated women the compliment of saying he hopes 
that they will be able to understand him without too much difficulty. 
His aim is to make clear and intelligible the results of biblical criticism, 
and to show how these can be accepted without disaster to theology. As 

1 Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu: Eine geschichtliche Untersuchung. Von 
Fritz Barth. Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Gutersloh: Bertelsmann. 1903. 
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the first edition of this book, which appeared in 1899, was not reviewed 
in this Journal, it may be of service to gives ome indication of its con- 
tents. 

I. Jesus' contemporaries spoke of the kingdom of God, but it was 
really a kingdom of the Jews that they desired. The thought that a moral 
change was involved in all this was not, indeed, absent, but it was little 
emphasized. The expression "kingdom of heaven" had primarily an 
eschatological meaning, and Jesus adopted it because it excluded the 
thought of merely earthly, human attainment. Mark and Luke use the 
phrase "kingdom of God," as being more comprehensible to their gentile 
Christian readers. In contrast to the Jews, Jesus concerns himself espe- 
cially with the question as to who should enter and have part in the king- 
dom. He himself is the indispensable mediator, and the kingdom is 
present by virtue of his presence. What he really purposed belonged to 
eternity, and there is no evidence that he changed his fundamental con- 
ceptions during his public activity. No idea or formula will serve to give 
unity to his preaching regarding the kingdom, but we are to find this in 
his person. 

II. Jesus' attitude toward the Old Testament was one of reverence 
and free from prejudice. It is a mistake to invoke his authority in ques- 
tions of authorship of the Old Testament writings. In such subjects he 
does not claim a divine omniscience, but tacitly assumes, as a matter of 
course, the traditional views of his age. His peculiar method of dealing 
with Scripture was the outcome of his consciousness that his own words 
originated immediately from the same source as those of Moses and the 
prophets. His seemingly contradictory declarations regarding the Old 
Testament cannot be explained by any theory of accommodation, inter- 
polation, or development, but by the unique position that he assigns to 
his own person. He has bequeathed to us, his disciples, this same attitude 
toward the Scripture. Not criticism, as such, is hostile to the Bible, but 
only the exercise of criticism where the standards of judgment are taken 
from unrelated fields. The real Bible speaks louder than any theory 
regarding its inspiration. 

III. Jesus' miracles must be examined in detail, and it is equally 
unscientific to champion or to reject them as a whole. His miraculous 
power was subjectively and objectively conditioned. Objectively, a miracle 
was consummated only after he had received permission from God, in 
answer to prayer; and subjectively, on the part of the people, belief that 
Jesus could and would help, was necessary. The object of believing 
trust was Jesus himself, and referred to God only in so far as Jesus was 
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sent and equipped by him. A miracle may be defined as an event that, 
through its contrast to the usual course of things, directs our attention to 
the final cause of all things, to God. The analogy of ordinary life justi- 
fies the supposition that God employs in miracles also intermediate causes, 
even when we are unable to trace them. The key to that which we con- 
ceive of as miraculous is to be found in the power of personality. We 
see this operative in others, but in an incomparable way in Jesus. His 
power to perform miracles lay in his complete unity of will with God. 

His view of demoniacal possession was that of his people, since it was 
not his mission to promote natural science or anticipate the results of physi- 
ology. Where inner and outer criticism require, as in the case of the 
accounts of Peter's walking on the water and the stater in the fish's mouth, 
we can put a question-mark, because Jesus has done enough miracles that 
criticism cannot touch, and is himself the greatest of all miracles. 

IV. In the prophecies regarding his return, which belong to the latter 
part of his life, Jesus aims not to depict the future blessedness, but by 
announcing his appearance as judge to emphasize the ethical side. With 
reference to the fulfilment of these prophecies, no explanation is satisfac- 
tory which does not assume that they were actually spoken by Jesus, and 
that he set the destruction of Jerusalem as the time of his return; but we 
must also remember that he expressly disclaimed full knowledge on these 
points, that he did not speak as an omniscient God on earth, but as a 
prophetically enlightened Son of man. This gives us the right to judge 
of his prophecy according to the analogy of other biblical prophecy, which 
was conditional, and often unfulfilled or only partially fulfilled. 

V. After the feeding of the five thousand Jesus makes various veiled 
allusions to the violent outcome of his life, before his open declaration at 
Caesarea Philippi. The prophecies of his resurrection and return, which 
belong to this same period, must have been originally less definite than 
they now appear in the synoptists. Jesus was not stoically indifferent to 
the fate which he foresaw, but in the last days we find him struggling 
with the question of God's purpose in his life and its sudden interruption. 
The further question as to the particular manner of his death is answered 
in the saying in regard to giving his life as a ransom and in the words 
spoken at the institution of the Lord's Supper. The church teaching 
concerning the suffering and death of Jesus is objectionable, because of 
its undue emphasis on the element of punishment; because it puts too 
much of an idea of substitution and imputation into its conception of the 
atoning sacrifice; because it proceeds from a one-sided, quantitative esti- 
mate of sin and atonement; and, lastly, because it contradicts the actual 
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course of the passion-history. In the accounts of the resurrection differ- 
ences exist, and there are, furthermore, certain features in the narrative of 
Matthew (28: 2 ff., 9 ff.) that are hardly original, but are probably due to 
inaccurate recollection. In view, however, of the unanimous testimony of 
the evangelists and Paul as to the great fact of the resurrection, these dif- 
ferences amount to little. Attempts to explain the belief in the resur- 
rection, while disallowing the fact itself, have been unsuccessful. The 
life of Jesus finds its consummation in his resurrection, and we believe in 
him, not merely because he rose again, but because he showed himself to 
be the man that could overcome sin and death. 

VI. Our sources show beyond question that it was Jesus' will to be 
Israel's Messiah. "Son of man" was the title he used when he spoke of 
the work and fate of his calling, and when he wished to emphasize the 
task of life committed to him personally. This expression goes back to 
the Old Testament, and probably we are to find the key to its meaning 
in Psalm 8. Toward the end of his life, as the thought of his return 
matured, he gave to it an eschatological significance in passages where the 
references to Daniel are unmistakable. By the use of this title Jesus puts 
himself entirely in the class with men, as over against God. On the other 
side he places himself just as definitely along with God, as over against 
men. His claims find justification, not in his office as Messiah, but in 
that which fitted him for this office, namely, his personal relation to God. 
The consciousness that he was the Son of God antedated his messianic 
consciousness, the visit to the temple marking the hour of its birth. The 
deepest insight into this consciousness of sonship is afforded by the exul- 
tation on the return of the disciples from their first mission (Matt. 
11:27). 

With the fact of the unique life and consciousness of Jesus men have 
not been content, but have ever raised the question of his origin. By 
the first Christian generation he was regarded as the son of Joseph, the 
offspring of David, and the genealogies in Matthew and Luke seek to 
trace more accurately his Davidic descent, that of Luke appearing to be 
the correct one. Without doubt, in the primitive church there were many 
who found sufficient explanation of his messiahship in the belief that 
God anointed him with the Holy Spirit at his baptism. Further reflec- 
tion, however, led to the conviction that his consciousness of sonship could 
be explained only by going back of his earthly life to an origin in God. 
This conviction found expression in the narratives of the virgin birth and 
conception by the Holy Spirit. We have here a question that belongs in 
the domain of historical criticism. It is not at all a question whether such 
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a miracle was possible, but whether it was a fact; and we must conclude 
that the evidence is not sufficient to attest it. The inference that the 
sonship of Jesus is thus brought into question, and the foundation of 
Christian faith shaken, is mistaken. Equally mistaken is it to hold that 
it involves the rest of the gospel of the infancy. More valuable for us is 
another solution of this same problem, which comes from within the 
apostolic circle, namely, that of the heavenly origin of Jesus. What 
Matthew and Luke attempted to solve was actually solved by Paul and 
John. 

In this resume" attention has been called to the theological rather than 
to the critical positions of Professor Barth. It is true that thus the empha- 
sis has not been put where the' book itself seems to demand that it should 
be placed, for it is entitled "A Historical Investigation." It is historical 
in its method, but it is manifestly impossible to bring in so brief a com- 
pass any considerable contribution to what has been already accomplished 
in this field. That has not been done here. The book serves rather to 
commend the historical method of study to those who are wittingly or 
unwittingly hostile to it, to show that this method must be adopted in 
the interest of right thinking, and that, when adopted, it will prove most 
helpful in theological thought and in practical living. The discussions all 
aim to be complete, and are therefore, of necessity, often very summary, 
one of the most carefully developed being that in the last section. 

It is not probable that Professor Barth anticipated finding any reader 
who will subscribe to all of his critical conclusions. There are many 
instances of inadequate treatment. To dismiss, for example, the hypothesis 
of a primitive Mark with the observation that it is unnecessary, and that 
to accept it is to give over the solution anew to uncertainty, is to confuse 
and belittle the whole question. Then, again, successfully to maintain 
against recent objections the Johannine authorship for the gospel, as well 
as for the epistles and Revelation, on the old ground of development in 
the thought and style of the writer, demands a much stronger presenta- 
tion than the one that we find. In fact, throughout the work the treat- 
ment of the fourth gospel is unsatisfactory, coming, as it does, from one 
who aims to stand always on a historical basis. As an example of what 
seems to me mistaken exegesis, the view may be cited that oros fyuov 
(Luke 17:21) indicates the presence of the Kingdom in the person of 
Jesus, where the context clearly shows that these words must refer to the 
suddenness with which the Kingdom comes. 2 As an illustration of incon- 
sistent reasoning may be instanced the statement that the virgin birth 

2 Cf. Jillicher, Gleicknisreden Jesu, Vol. II, p. 136. 
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can be questioned and the remainder of the gospel of the infancy be still 
retained. The other parts of this are not especially considered by Pro- 
fessor Barth, but had they been, and had the same rigid method of inves- 
tigation been followed, some of them would have failed to stand the test. 
There are many similar points that invite adverse criticism. But the 
reader of the book must allow that a scholar is here doing good service 
in exhibiting the spirit in which Christian faith should approach the prob- 
lems of historical criticism, and in showing the new power which it gains 
in so doing. 

W. J. Motjlton. 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 



A SYRIAN PATRIARCH 

Mr. Brooks' volumes 1 are the first fruits of the activity of the Text 
and Translation Society recently formed "for the purpose of editing and 
translating oriental texts chiefly in the British Museum," and as such they 
deserve a cordial welcome. It is evident that texts of great value may, if 
left to private enterprise, go long unpublished, and the service which the 
Text and Translation Society promises to perform is thus a most important 
one. These first volumes well illustrate this. They contain the only 
complete version known of the Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
the original Greek of which is lost. This Syriac version was made in 
the seventh century by Athanasius of Nisibis. The Select Letters included 
but a few hundred of the Patriarch's letters, out of a total of some thou- 
sands. From two British Museum manuscripts of the eighth century Mr. 
Brooks has published the Syriac text of one hundred and twenty of these 
(Vol. I), accompanying it with a readable translation (Vol. II). 

The materials for the study of the life of Severus have recently been 
enriched by the publication of his biography — extant, like the letters, only 
in a Syriac version — by Zacharias the Scholastic of Gaza; another life of 
Severus, preserved in an Ethiopic version, is soon to appear in the Patro- 
logia Orientalis; and the contribution made by these letters to our knowl- 
edge of his life and relations is even more important. The views of Severus 

1 The Sixth Book 0} the Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks. ("Works Issued by the Text and Translation 
Society.") In two volumes (four parts): Vol. I (Text), ix+530 pages; Vol. II (Trans- 
lation), xiv-l-480 pages. London: Published for the Text and Translation Society by 
Williams & Norgate, 1902-1904. 30s., net. 



